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A CONCEPTION OF EMPIRICAL METAPHYSICS 


O speak of empirical metaphysics seems at the present time 
almost paradoxical. Those who think of themselves as most 
genuinely empirical in their conception of knowledge go so far as 
to define metaphysics as an attempt to achieve knowledge which 
is supposed to be of a higher order than, and arrived at by methods 
differing from, those of empirical science and everyday experience. 
And, on the other hand, there is no lack of defenders of meta- 
physics who reinforce the point of this definition precisely by trying 
to prove the existence of such higher knowledge. 

There is, however, a third attitude toward the matter, which 
would take account both of science as a method of knowing and 
the history of philosophy as a record of man’s attempt to under- 
stand reality. On this view if there is any meaning to the enter- 
prise of understanding reality, and if the only known method of 
assuring dependable knowledge is that of science, then there ought 
to be a scientific way of understanding reality. 

What is especially needed if this view is to be upheld is initial 
clarity in regard to what an understanding of reality is. The 
problem is to state a provisional conception of reality which is as 
far as possible continuous with the goal of traditional metaphysics 
and which nevertheless is of empirical import. 

Although from the very beginnings of European thought there 
has been some measure of uncertainty and disagreement about the 
aim of philosophy, there remained until the last few centuries at 
least a general sense of the existence of a universal and compre- 
hensive scheme of thought which would provide an understanding 
of the world, a sophia the possession of which would make a man 
wise and which was the object of the philosopher’s quest. The 
assurance that there is such a wisdom has disappeared among some 
philosophers. Among others it remains as a direct and fossilized 
inheritance, among others again as a more or less reasoned belief. 
But it:is by no means universal nor is it shared in any common 
sense by the large majority of present-day thinkers. 

The obscurity is deepest in the region of metaphysics. There 
can be little doubt that the center of traditional philosophy has 
been metaphysics. Eliminate problems such as those of universals, 
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being, substance, causality, the one and many, the existence of an 
ens realissimum, body and mind, and you eliminate the vital core 
of the philosophic tradition. What made the philosopher a phi- 
losopher was the fact that he dealt with such problems and then 
went on to say whatever he had further to say about man and the 
world in the light of his metaphysics. Metaphysics was sought 
because it was believed that from it as a source philosophical illumi- 
nation would emanate so as to help make intelligible any topic 
brought into its range. Yet today, seemingly, one of the most 
embarrassing questions a philosopher (at least an empirical phi- 
losopher) can be asked is, What is metaphysics? 

Empiricism does not and can not deny the possibility of wisdom. 
No reasonable person rejects wisdom, whatever name he uses for 
it. He rejects only what looks to be unwisdom. Empiricism seeks 
to replace unwisdom that goes by the name of wisdom by a genuine 
wisdom. Its criterion of genuineness is experiential and conse- 
quential. So long as men remain unwilling to be deceived or to 
deceive themselves, so long will they demand that anything that 
claims to be knowledge must subject itself to the control of experi- 
ential test. And if metaphysics is to be the living center of wisdom 
it is all the more urgent that i¢ should not be a deception. 


Suppose we say, as is frequently said, that metaphysics seeks 
reality as over against, or behind, or manifested in, appearance. 
No doubt much nonsense can be, and has been, committed in the 
name of this distinction. But it does not follow (and it would be 
an undue sacrifice to suppose) that the distinction is pointless or 
its intent trivial. For it represents the guiding spirit of man’s 
search for wisdom. The wise man is he who can not be deceived, 
who can see through the appearance to the reality. Indeed it is 
just this spirit that leads the antimetaphysical empiricist to point 
out the transcendental illusion in much of past metaphysics. 

It would be a mistake, therefore, to refuse to the distinction be- 
tween appearance and reality a fundamental réle simply because 
of its unempirical or transcendental abuse. If it is wrong to 
separate reality and appearance so as to make reality transcend 
experience and to condemn the facts of experience, as appearance, 
to a second-rate status in the scale of being, then the right thing 
to do is to relate reality and appearance—as science and common 
sense suggest—so that reality is knowable in and through experi- 
ence and the facts of experience receive the status due them on 
their own merits. It is not enough to criticize the classical ap- 
pearance-reality dualisms of Plato, Plotinus, Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel, 
Bradley for placing reality out of reach of scientific procedure. 
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One needs to go on to examine the sense of the distinction within the 
context of experience open to scientific procedure and to redefine 
reality accordingly. 

Consider as an illustration one of the meanings of appearance as 
manifestation. A moral quality such as generosity is manifested 
in an act of giving. A physical quality such as elasticity is ex- 
hibited in the process of impact. This is the meaning appropriate 
to the relation between sense data and physical objects; e.g., the 
elliptical patch is an appearance of the penny in the sense of 
being one of its manifestations. It is also the sense in which all the 
perceptible content of direct experience is appearance. Visions 
seen, sounds heard, tastes tasted are varying manifestations of 
nature or the sensible appearances of things. 

Correlated with this sense of appearance is the sense of reality 
as what is manifested. The reality manifested in the act of giving 
is the man’s generosity. The reality manifested in the elliptical 
patch is the physically circular penny. 

These meanings of appearance and reality are empirical in so 
far as the propositions in which they appear are empirically 
testable. If one asserts that the reality behind the act of giving 
is generosity, this can be put to empirical test. And, in general, 
the whole of empirical knowledge stands in confirmation of the 
theory that the contents of sense experience are appearances, i.e., 
that there exist realities which they manifest. 

Elementary human wisdom requires that we make this distinc- 
tion between appearance as manifestation and reality as the mani- 
fested. For the consequences to us depend upon the realities of 
the situation. Knowledge of the reality enables us to prepare for 
it, to respond pertinently, to ally it with our interest. Every ap- 
pearance-reality dualism is itself testimony to the store we set 
upon the discovery of a reality that manifests itself in our experi- 
ence. Each, in telling us what reality is, warns us that we had 
better adjust appropriately to it if we are to safeguard our 
ultimate interest. If in such dualisms there occurs a misreading 
or an unintelligible account of reality, this must be due to the 
employment of a mistaken conception of manifestation and how 
the path from manifestation to the manifested is to be traced. 

The act of giving is an event. Generosity is a moral property. 
If someone has it, then in determinate circumstances a determinate 
result—such as giving—will ensue. The elliptical patch is a sense 
datum. The penny has the physical property of circularity. If 
something is physically circular, then in determinate circumstances 


- determinate results—such as the perception of an elliptical pateh— 


will ensue. This is perhaps too simple and abstract, since gen- 
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erosity is only one facet of a personality and more than a penny is 
involved in the appearance of an elliptical sense datum. But it 
suggests the general sense, which is all we need here. 

The object which is called the appearance is in general a de- 
terminate result of this sort. Someone appealed to the generous 
man for aid which was not absolutely necessary but which it would 
have been niggardly to refuse. Being generous, he gave, and in 
giving showed his generosity. Having normal vision and in day- 
light in a homogeneous medium, I looked at the penny from a 
distance of four feet and at an angle of thirty degrees with its 
surface. The penny being circular, I directly observed an elliptical 
patch of determinate eccentricity, just as the penny should have 
appeared. The property, or the object possessing the property, 
is supposed to be the reality in question. The appearance is a 
quality, feature, object, event—something whose occurrence is an 
outcome or ‘‘effect’’ of the occurrence or operation of the reality 
in the circumstances. 

To be an appearance (in the present sense of manifestation) is 
to be related to circumstances and causal factors as the effect of 
both. To be a reality, or something real, is to be something which 
operates in determinate circumstances so as to result in determi- 
nate results. This means that something is real to the extent that 
it possesses traits definable by causal relations. It is real qua 
functioning causally... The generous man ‘is real, qua generous, 
because, having the property of generosity, he functions as a causal 
factor in circumstances like the appeal for his aid by responding 
in the act of giving. The penny is real, qua circular, because in 
circumstances like my viewing it, it looks elliptical. And cor- 
responding to the real as that which has a causal réle is its realness 
or reality, namely, the causal réle which it assumes. 

I leave aside here the problem of stating more exactly and 
analytically what is to be understood by ‘‘circumstance,’’ ‘‘causal 
factor,’’ ‘‘effect.’’ Indeed if the definitions are to be ‘‘real’’ 
definitions, in the sense of incorporating analysis of our best knowl- 
edge of circumstances, causes, and effects, their formulation would 
be one of the chief tasks of metaphysics itself. My purpose is to 
speak only initially and provisionally, not to try to give a final view 
of the nature of reality. 

The senses of appearance and reality as manifestation and what 
is manifested constitute only one illustration of what is generally 

1This should not be understood to refer to some particular mode of 
causation alone. There are connections among facts—whatever their ultimate 
analysis—which allow us to say ‘‘because.’’ I use the term ‘‘causal,’’ in 


conformity with tradition, as referring to the kind of connection among facts 
which allows us to say ‘‘because,’’ ie., which makes explanation possible. 
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true of metaphysical concepts. There are other meanings of ap- 
pearance and reality, being and non-being, absolute and relative, 
and the like, which figure radically in metaphysical thought. But 
all are ultimately conceived in relation to causal-intelligible pat- 
tern and réle. To be, to be real, is to fit somehow into causal-in- 
telligible pattern, to have a réle within a causal-intelligible contezxt ; 
and the being or reality of anything is determinable according to 
and in the way in which this happens. If something is ‘‘unintel- 
ligible’’ or ‘‘acausal’’ it is ‘‘real’’ precisely in the way in which, 
although existent, it refuses to enter into causal-intelligible pattern. 
How far one wants to use the word ‘‘real,’’ however, is a practical 


question. The important thing is the recognition of the facts— 
all of them. 


It is an elementary comment, and one agreed to by philosophers 
of the most varied persuasion, that the degree to which we have 
knowledge of things is the degree to which we are able to compre- 
hend them in patterns of connection. The connections of things, 
and things in their connections, wherever and however they occur, 
are the objects of valid knowledge. This knowledge is called by 
many names. It is the knowledge of things in their causes or the 
causes of things, reason and true understanding, insight into the 
natures of things, theory, wisdom, science. 

Now the difference to us, as knowers, when we comprehend 
things in their connections, we express by saying that we then 
understand them, that they are so far intelligible. What it means 
to understand something, or for it to be intelligible, is itself a diffi- 
cult question. It is the precise parallel in the theory of knowledge 
to the question what it means to be or to be real in metaphysics. 
Yet, difficult or not, everyone has some sense of what it is to under- 
stand something, for something to become intelligible to him, be- 
cause everyone knows, or thinks he knows, in his own degree. 

There is then the contrast in our experience, with which we are 
all perfectly familiar, and which no philosopher ever fails to point 
out, between something experienced out of or not yet in its in- 
telligible connections and the same thing experienced in those con- 
nections. Our idea of it in this latter status is richer, more exact, 
more significant than our idea of it in its former status. At first 
it was a ‘‘mere’’ something—a mere appearance, existent, phe- 
nomenon, coincidence. Now it is something more, a reality, a 
being. At first it stood isolated, alienated from others. Now, 
linking with others, it has a reference, a bearing, a place in the 
world. As this transformation in our experience comes about, our 
view of the world and its inhabitants grows in depth and extent. 
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When one item enters into a nexus with other items, it sustains 
a role. Its relations cluster about it. Linguistically we collapse 
these relations into an attribute when we name the thing in regard 
to its rdle. So we call a man a husband because he is married to 
some woman. Now marriage is in some way intelligible. And, in 
so far as it is, some features of the marriage nexus will be its 
features of intelligibility. And if we ascribe to the man his réle 
with respect to these, we shall be ascribing to him a certain mode 
or form of intelligibility, a certain type of intelligible status and 
relatedness. This is his metaphysical character qua husband. 

Let me give an example from Aristotle. Sometimes the moon 
is darkened. We say it is eclipsed. So far, the phenomenon is 
a mere existent. Perhaps the connection between moon and dark- 
ness is a mere coincidence, an anomaly. But we may proceed on 
the hypothesis that there is a connection, and, on investigating the 
question, come to the conclusion that the moon’s darkness is due to 
interposition of the earth between it and the sun. From this we 
may generalize further. With the advance in our knowledge we 
redefine ‘‘eclipse.’’ Formerly it was ‘‘concomitance of moon and 
darkness.’’ Now it is ‘‘darkness of an astronomical body due to 
interposition of another opaque astronomical body between the 
first and its source of illumination.”’ 

This thought-process is as yet on the level of everyday experi- 
ence. But it indicates clearly the intervention of metaphysical 
notions. For the definition of ‘‘eclipse’’ in terms of its causal 
account or explanation exhibits a certain causal-intelligible struc- 
ture or pattern. On Aristotle’s analysis the pattern is: ‘‘¥F in or of 
S by A.’’ If there were also a final cause (as Aristotle thought 
there was in many types of events and things) the form would be: 
‘‘F in or of 8S by A in order that P.’’? Filled appropriately, this 
structure gives the definition of ‘‘eclipse.’’ It then constitutes 
the essential nature, essence, being of eclipse. It answers the 
question ‘‘What is eclipse?,’’ if that question be understood to 
mean ‘‘What is the reason or cause whereby eclipse exists?’’ 
Thus the being, essence, nature, reality of darkness as eclipse is 
given by stating it in the context of causes whereby it exists. 

Examination of the causal definitions of the entities dealt with 
in knowledge, Aristotle believed and argued, would reveal that they 
are ultimately all to be stated in analogous form. There are, he 
urges, four and only four ‘‘causes.’’ And in speaking of ‘‘the 
cause’’ of anything we should include all the causes the particular 
item requires? Their number may be anything from one, as in 

2¢6H,?? 68,9? 664,99 **P?? stand respectively for form, subject or sub- 


strate, agent or efficient, and purpose or end. 
8 Metaphysica, 1044033. 
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the case of pure forms, to all four. But in each case the cause 
will entail a structure of causal factors related by the specifically 
causal relations ‘‘in or of,’’ ‘‘by,’’ “in order that,’’ as many as 
needed. For example, it might be of the type ‘“‘F in S,’’ as the 
physical definition of man is ‘‘a rational soul in an organized 
body capable of life,’’ or of the type ‘‘F of S,’’ as the physical 
definition of the soul is ‘‘the form of an organized body having the 
potentiality of life.’’ 

Every such causal definition, then, assumes one of a set of uni- 
versal forms. We have as it were the general matrix or cause- 
function (named in analogy to ‘‘ propositional function’’) ‘‘F in or 
of S by A in order that P.’? The variables must in each case be 
replaced by the appropriate constants, and there are conditions on 
the number of factors appearing, conditions that are important in 
the Aristotelian system but irrelevant here. This universal causal 
form is reached as the result of an inductive survey of the various 
types and forms of causal structure occurring in all fields of ex- 
perience and knowledge. There are, Aristotle thought, several 
different types of causal structure (ten in the Categoriae, eight in 
the Physica and Metaphysica) which have this universal form, 
differing in the kind of F, ete., but otherwise analogous. He 
speaks of the kinds (genera) of things exhibiting such structures 
as the categories or the senses of being per se. The categories are 
the ultimate or most universal kinds of beings, according to the 
basic type of cause-function involved in the determination of their 
existence. Metaphysics studies them and their properties. 

The general metaphysical character of anything, then, would 
lie in the réle assigned to it within such categorial structures. 
For example, form is actuality as compared with matter as po- 
tentiality because of the different but complementary réles they 
‘ have in the natures of things, as F or S, and especially in the causal 
structure characteristic of substance. 

The whole of Aristotle’s metaphysics consists in the investiga- 
tion of the réles of things in so far as they are instances of or 
components in such causal structures. What a thing is, is its 
cause or essential nature, formulable by use of the cause-function. 
The study of being qua being and its per se attributes is just the 
study of things and their attributes qua characterized by reference 
to such causal structures. If we interpret Aristotle’s ontology 
in terms of what he himself tells us about the concept of being, 
this is the outcome. And it may be expressed crudely but briefly 
by saying that metaphysics is the study of existence qua causal- 
intelligible. But then we have to add that since, according to 
Aristotle, science deals with opposites, it will also include the de- 
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termination of where causal-intelligible structure vanishes, if any- 
where. 


I have given this lengthy Aristotelian illustration of the mean- 
ing of the metaphysical character of something for two reasons. 
First, it is elementary in the sense of standing on the level of 
common experience (whether or not it is adequate even there). 
And second, so much of Western metaphysics has consisted either 
in development of these fundamental Aristotelian ideas or in 
criticism of them, that it is difficult if not impossible to understand 
at without seeing them in the background. 

Now the kind of cause-function present and operative in our 
explanations of things (or the kind of orderly structure which we 
believe exemplified in actual existence in virtue of which we can 
say ‘‘because’’) defines and determines the character and quality 
of our mentality. Our cause-functions are our general representa- 
tions of the nature of things. The mentality of a culture, so far as 
it includes a way of comprehending things, is expressed in the 
cause-functions it uses. And the kind of cause-function we use 
will depend on what we have, what we want, how we proceed, 
what we find, in pursuing the understanding of things. Thus 
metaphysical ideas are embedded in the mind of man. There is 
no human being without them. 

Perhaps this last remark should be qualified. If one could 
be a Pyrrhonian, denying any knowledge of any form whatsoever, 
this would be tantamount to asserting that no cause-function exists 
that is applicable to anything. That is, nothing real exists. Not 
even Hume, as he tells us, was this kind of sceptic. There are 
two metaphysics in Hume, the radical metaphysics of loose events 
and the conservative metaphysics of natural instinct. The former 
_ is clearly apparent when he says: 


So that, upon the whole, there appears not, throughout all nature, any one 
instance of connexion, which is conceivable by us. All events seem entirely 
loose and separate. One event follows another; but we never can observe any 
tye between them. They seem conjoined, but never connected. . . . But when 
one species of event has always, in all instances, been conjoined with another, 
we make no longer any scruple of foretelling one upon the appearance of the 
other, and of employing that reasoning which alone can assure us of any 
matter of fact or existence. We then call the one object, Cause; the other, 
Effect.+ 


If this were true, if all our scientific and everyday knowledge 
consisted only in samples of conjunctions of pairs of loose events, 


4 Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, Section VII, Part II; in 


Essays, ed. by Green and Grose, Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1889, pp. 
61-62. 
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and if no matter how far we extended our knowledge this always 
recurred, then our conception of reality would be clear and definite 
—whatever else it might also be. There would be essentially one 
basic cause-function: ‘‘an object, followed by another, and where 
all the objects, similar to the first, are followed by objects similar 
to the second,’’ ® or, more strictly, ‘‘X followed by Y, where X and 
Y are different events, such that all X-like events are followed by 
Y-like events.’’ And the definition of reality would accordingly 
be: Reality consists in sets of pairs of events fulfilling the above 
cause-function. Thus reality consists in sets of loose pairs of 
constant-conjunctive events, loosed from other loose pairs. 

This is plainly the beginning of a metaphysics. Hume, as well 
as many of his readers, sought to escape from it. For it appeared 
to rub against the grain of ‘‘the infallible and irresistible instinct 
of nature . . . that led us to a quite different system,’’* namely, 
the system of real external things and substantial minds, having 
causal powers and being related by necessary connections. When 
Hume argues that any attempt to prove, by reason or experience, 
the principles of this metaphysics of instinct must be rejected as 
nothing but sophistry and illusion, he should not be understood 
as objecting to metaphysics in general. We must, he says, ‘‘culti- 
vate the true metaphysics with some care, in order to destroy the 
false and adulterate.’’* Although he presumably did not believe 
the metaphysics of loose events, it is not a case of sophistry and 
illusion, for it is what appears (he thinks) when we resolutely 
pursue experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact and 
existence. 

Hume too was a metaphysician—a metaphysician in a quandary, 
beset by the apparent conflicts of reason, experience, and instinct. 
Anyone who attempts to explain anything, using any mode or form 
of explanation, involves himself in a metaphysical context. But 
he does not become a metaphysician unless and until he attempts to 
disengage and examine cause-functions, their instances and relation- 
ships. 

This observation is particularly germane when one surveys the 
history and succession of metaphysical ideas. The concurrence 
of change in metaphysical ideas and persistence in the metaphysical 
effort is something that needs understanding. It is not testimony 
to the effect that there is not and can not be truth in metaphysics. 
(We need not be fainthearted.) It does not show that every 


5 Ibid., p. 63. 


6 Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, Section XII, Part I; p. 125, 
in Green and Grose. 


7 Ibid., Section I; p. 9, in Green and Grose. 
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metaphysical viewpoint is one aspect or perspective variation of an 
organic truth that can never be stated but is attained only in the 
supersession of systems or in their infinite totality. (We need 
not be overstrenuous, either.) It is a natural result of changes 
- in men’s ways of explaining things. It depends in part on the 
character of actual knowledge and experience in all its forms, 
social and individual. It also depends on the ability of phi- 
losophers to make correct analyses of, and to speculate fruitfully 
concerning, the basic forms in their knowledge. 

What men have taken to be knowledge has varied in history. 
Myth, revelation, tradition, magic, religion, morals, art, technology, 
common sense, and science have all entered as factors. Patterns 
of interpretation and explanation have varied with these. If 
magic were knowledge, then the world you reflect on would be a 
magical scene. Its constituents would be connected by magical 
relations. Its form, as intelligible, would be appropriate to the 
modes of magical reasons. Its causality would match this form. 
The realities of magic are magical powers relating specific sorts 
of circumstances and consequences. Roughly, the general principle 
of magical causality is action at a distance in space and time by 
way of mimetic, dramatic, symbolic connections, such as significa- 
tion, similarity, analogy, esthetic appropriateness. 

Magic involves its own metaphysics, a metaphysics of mystic 
sympathy and power through meaning, analogy, drama. It has its 
own explanations and, embodied in them, its cause-functions. If 
Lévy-Bruhl had been an insider rather than an outsider in the 
cultures he treats, his theories of participation, of mystical and 
secondary causality, would have to be considered attempts at a 
magical metaphysics, regardless of their validity as viewed by 
present-day anthropology. 

Plato rejected what he conceived of as materialistic or physical 
explanation as inadequate and unintelligible. Explanation by pur- 
pose and good he thought best. Explanation by Ideas was second 
best. Accordingly knowledge and its test were different for him 
from what they are for a contemporary scientist. The entities 
which function in his metaphysics as elements required in a 
causal-intelligible pattern of existence—or in a cause-function— 
correspond to this view. Psyche, Eros, Idea, Receptacle are entities 
naturally adapted to a scheme of moral and esthetic physics. When 
Whitehead says that ‘‘a dead nature can give no reasons. All 
ultimate reasons are in terms of aim at value. A dead nature aims 
at nothing. It is the essence of life that it exists for its own 
sake, as the intrinsic reaping of value,’’*® he is but restating the 


8 Modes of Thought, Macmillan, New York, 1938, p. 184. 
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Platonic demand. And the structure of process which stands at the 
center of his metaphysics represents his attempt to formulate the 
corresponding cause-function. 

Wherever one turns, to whatever metaphysical scheme, the 
same result appears. The philosopher faces the world not naively 
but seeing it as it is, or would be, or should be, revealed in knowl- 
edge at its best. He observes it as an explained world, or a world 
susceptible of explanation, a world to be grasped in comprehen- 
sion, as meaningful. His view of explanation, significance, intelli- 
gibility depends on the forms of thought and experience available 
to him, and also on what he can make of them. He seeks to 
formulate the nature of the existential contexts unfolded in ex- 
planation. This is his metaphysics. Everything else is secondary 
or derivative. His aim is to grasp cause-functions—the nature and 
relationships of the patterns of intelligibility which define the 
being or reality of what exists. Any really fundamental differ- 
ences among metaphysical ideas reduce ultimately to differences in 
interpretation of the nature of causal-intelligible structure and 


connection. They represent differences in what is taken as a cause 
or reason-why. 


Consider some -implications for empirical metaphysics. Let 
us mean by ‘‘empirical’’ the knowledge which is gained by means 
of the familiar method of hypothetico-experimental-observational 
procedure, whether in technical science or everyday experience. 
Empirical metaphysics would then be the investigation of the 
eausal-intelligible structure of things as revealed or suggested in 
empirical knowledge of them. Its objective would be the develop- 
ment of empirical categories, their nature and interrelations, and 
their employment in portraying the world and its inhabitants as a 
cosmos. 

The notion of causal-intelligible structure involves two aspects 
of knowledge, the subject-matter known and the mode of knowing 
it. It refers to conditions required for the existence, occurrence, 
or behavior of something, which are also the factors appealed to 
in explanation of that existence, occurrence, or behavior. What 
knowledge shows to be required in order that something should 
exist, or occur, or behave in a certain way, constitutes, in the 
broadest sense, the cause. It is also, in respect of its use in knowl- 
edge, the reason-why. As existent it is cause; as explanatory it is 
reason. Accordingly the study of it is a study of causal-intel- 
ligible structure. 

Contemporary empiricism recognizes the existence and im- 
portance of such structure. Science is concerned with order, and 
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with things as susceptible of order. Earlier empiricism regarded 
this order as one of regular succession and coexistence of events. 
Both Hume and Mill restricted the notion of cause to events pre- 
ceding others in invariable sequence. This view has by now been 
abandoned in favor of the conception of law as stating invariant 
relations among types of events or characteristics of systems (ulti- 
mately, invariant relations among observable phenomena common 
to all observers). 

The transformation is in fact a transformation in the reading 
given by modern empiricism of the kind of cause-function implicit 
in modern science. It is of no consequence what words are used 
to express this fact. What is of significance is that contemporary 
empiricism, with whatever differences of doctrinal detail, recog- 
nizes the existence of the sort of thing that Aristotle employed in 
the construction of categories and the interpretation of being or 
reality. 

For instance—put crudely but sufficiently for our present pur- 
pose—one kind of cause-function now entertained is: 


System S, having characteristics P, within an environment £, having char- 
acteristics Q, such that there are invariant relations among S, EF, P, Q ac- 
cording to the functional form F (8S, E, P, Q). 


Here, ‘“‘F (8, E, P, Q)’’ denotes the form of law of the system, 
both intrinsic and interactional. 

It seems obvious that some such form as this is suggested by 
and required in modern science in answer to questions like ‘‘ What 
is a dynamical system?’’ ‘‘What is an insect?’’ ‘‘What is a 
man?’’ ‘‘What is a nation?’’ (but not, eg., ‘‘What is mass?’ 
‘‘What is time?’’ ‘‘What is honesty?’’). Such questions Aris- 
totle would have spoken of as asked in the category of substance 
(in its strict sense). And, I should say, this type of causal-intel- 
ligible structure replaces the Aristotelian conception of substance. 
It does the kind of job for which the category of substance was 
invented—namely, it explicates the form of intelligibility charac- 
teristic of the sort of entity which is thought of as a subject of 
attributes and a more or less persistent being, although our knowl- 
edge of the dependence of systems for their existence and character 
upon interrelations according to law with an environment prevents 
this category from enjoying the Aristotelian property of self-sub- 
sistence. It does this without importing transcendental or @ priori 
factors. ; 

Modern science has come to this form of understanding things 
not by some intrinsic necessity of reason, but by reason of the 
fact that such a form has succeeded better than any other so far 
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advanced in ordering the data of observation. We may indeed 
raise the question as to what in it is of conventional and what of 
nonconventional status. But this question would be disturbing 
only if one expected knowledge to be a literal re-enactment of 
existential subject-matter. The way to get such a literal re-enact- 
ment, however, is not by knowing something but by producing it. 

I said above that metaphysics is embedded in the mind of man, 
in so far as he understands anything. It is embedded in the mind 
of the scientist, and it must be in order for him to be a scientist. 
This is not Kantianism. It is not a.claim that before man can 
practice science he must already have an intellect originally and 
immutably fixed in certain patterns of order of understanding. It 
says only that (and this is tautological) just as soon as a man 
attempts to explain something, as soon as he attempts to order data 
in a cognitive way, there will be some form of order which he uses. 

From an empirical standpoint, such forms of order are dis- 
covered and elaborated, and their adequacy tested, in the course 
of inquiry into subject-matter, as that inquiry becomes more and 
more successful in reaching its objective. One can make abstract 
studies of such forms, as one can make abstract mathematical 
studies. The great historical systems of metaphysics include such 
abstract structures of intelligibility. But just as there is a prob- 
lem of physical geometry, so there is the problem of existential in- 
telligibility. And which forms of intelligibility nature will accept 
most fruitfully, economically, without ad hoc justification, can not 
be determined without recourse to experiment. The experiment 
appealed to is the enterprise of science as a whole. This enterprise 
is a gigantic experiment whose object is to answer the question 
whether and how far what exists is intelligible, i.e, whether and 
how far determinative order is present in existence. It involves 
a total induction, as each of its constituents involves a particular 
induction. As a result of this induction, it attributes certain types 
of order and a certain kind of organization of orders to what exists. 
The assertion that existence possesses such order is as empirical, 
and as tentative, as any other scientific hypothesis. 

The making of such assertions has been traditionally the function 
of men called metaphysicians. It is true that the majority of men 
called metaphysicians have thought they could make these assertions 
on the basis of evidence apart from experience, or with a certainty 
superior to any degree of confirmation afforded by experience. 
This, empiricism states, is a mistake. But it would be a much 
more serious error to suppose that, because metaphysics has hither- 
to been dominated by claims to superior domains of evidence and 
higher levels of certainty, therefore metaphysics must be aban- 
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doned. Let us rather cure the disease and heal the patient, wishing 
him a long and healthy life. 

This recommendation suggests that empiricists ought now to 
state explicitly what they have been doing implicitly all along. 
If we ask what empiricism is, not in terms of this or that doctrine 
it advances, but as a living and growing attitude of mind, I would 
advance the view that it has been the expression of modern man’s 
higher education, or re-education, in so far as it has been influenced 
by science, in the notion of intelligibility. The researches of Emile 
Meyerson, as distinct from the lessons he himself draws, indicate 
‘how extensive has been the confusion between intelligible order and 
identification. It is only in modern times that we have come to 
the point at which we can see that to understand is not to identify, 
that the attempt to understand by identifying the disparate is 
fruitless and can lead in the end only to contradictory absurdities. 
Things are intelligible in so far as and in the way in which they 
fall within invariant order of the multiple. This is the lesson of 
science. And it is this that empiricism helps us learn in teaching 
us to rely on the inductive procedure of science in understanding 
the world. 

It follows that the structure of intelligibility of existence has 
to be read in terms different from those drawn from the desire for 
identification. Just as our most accurate definitions come not be- 
fore inquiry into the subject-matter but as the culmination of our 
best inquiry, so the formulation of the causal-intelligible structure 
of existence must be drawn not in advance of or in independence of 
scientific inquiry as a whole, but as the outcome of its over-all dis- 
closures. This is the general task of empirical metaphysics. 

I have suggested that philosophy is traditionally a search for 
wisdom, and that wisdom requires, for its foundation, an under- 
standing of the nature, reality, or being of things, namely, meta- 
physics. The consideration of one illustrative meaning of the 
distinction of appearance and reality indicated that reality is to 
be sought for in the causal-intelligible réles or functions of things, 
that is, in their generic characteristics as entering into contexts 
of determinative order. If this is so, then metaphysics must take 
such contexts and the réles of entities within them as its subject- 
matter. It should aim at developing a categorial theory, i.e., a 
theory of types of order and types of entity qua functioning within 
such order, as well as a cosmology, i.e., a theory of world-order, 
in which it is shown how the types of entities combine to form a 
cosmos by virtue of their metaphysical characteristics. There are 
other problems, of course, which have been discussed by meta- 
physicians in the rich tradition of Western thought. They do 
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not need statement here. What is important is to recognize their 
possibility within an empirical framework and to proceed to deal 
with them. I see nothing but the intrinsic difficulty of the prob- 
lems themselves to prevent empirically-minded philosophers from 
working at them. I suspect, even, that more than we realize has 
already been done in this direction. 











ALBERT HOFSTADTER 
New York UNIVERSITY 









PRIMARY AND SECONDARY QUALITIES 


OLLOWING a suggestion by Peirce, we define a quality as a 

monadie property, a property which can inhere in one indi- 
vidual. It is distinguished from a relation which is at least a | 
dyadic property, that is, at least a two-term property. Qualities i 
have been divided into primary, secondary, tertiary, and relational. , 
Since we are mostly interested in primary and secondary qualities, i 
we shall say only a few words about tertiary and relational. A 
relational quality may be defined as the referent of a relation. A i 
tertiary quality is usually defined as a quality of feeling such as i 
pleasure, pain, sadness, ete. Locke said that such a quality (a i 
species of secondary qualities for him) is not a content of con- } 
sciousness like a pleasure, but the capacity in the object to pro- 
duce pleasure, pain, etc. He distinguished this from other sec- 
ondary qualities in that we do not think that the quality in the 
object resembles the affect which it produces in our consciousness ; 
whereas in the case of other secondary qualities, which are capaci- 
ties in the object to produce sensations of color, taste, sound, etc., 
we assume that the quality in the object resembles its affect 
in our consciousness. 

However, the distinction that we are primarily interested in is 
that between primary and the usual secondary qualities. Follow- 
ing Locke again, the distinction is that our sense-ideas of primary 
qualities do in fact resemble the primary qualities themselves; 
whereas our sense-ideas of the secondary qualities do not. The 
powers in the object which produce in us sensations of color, taste, 
sound, ete. in no way resemble their corresponding sense-ideas. 
These powers are in fact manifestations of insensible primary 
qualities. 

Berkeley claimed that this distinction is not valid because we 
can no more know that our ideas of primary qualities resemble 
the primary qualities than we can know that our ideas of secondary 
qualities resemble the secondary qualities. Hence, our sense-data, 
or, as Locke would say, our sense-ideas, do not resemble anything. 
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From this it is only a step to the conclusion that our sense-ideas 
not only do not resemble anything in the objective world but that 
they do not signify or are not signs of anything in the objective 
world. One sense-idea signifies only other sense-ideas that are to 
come into experience if some act is performed. Then, what Locke 
considered ideas of qualities, both primary and secondary, become 
the qualities themselves. Yet there has been a widespread belief 
that the primary qualities are objective and that our sense-ideas of 
them resemble them; whereas the secondary qualities are sub- 
jective in that our ideas of them do not resemble them. Is there 
any foundation for this belief? 

Locke’s basis for holding that our ideas of primary qualities 
resemble their corresponding qualities in the external object was 
that regardless of how we modify the object it still has these quali- 
ties. His example is that regardless of how many times we divide 
a grain of wheat each part will still have the capacities to pro- 
duce in our consciousness the ideas of figure, size, motion, number, 
and solidity. Berkeley was certainly correct in pointing out that 
the same is true with the secondary qualities and that it does not 
argue for objectivity in regard to either. For example, regard- 
less of how we modify a physical object it will always have the 
capacity to produce a color sensation in us, unless, of course, it is 
made too small to be visible, but the same limitation applies to 
the primary qualities. Motion may be too slow to be perceptible. 
Certainly if a particle is too small to be visible it is too small to 
produce in us any sense-idea of figure, etc. It might be argued 
that objects change their color frequently. But it is also true that 
they frequently change their figure, size, motion, etc. Berkeley 
is right in saying that no distinction can be drawn on the basis of 
the criterion employed by Locke. 

In spite of the fact that the traditional distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities has been based on a false criterion, 
there is a discoverable criterion by which the distinction can be 
made. It has often been said that the real criterion employed 
by Locke, although he was unaware of it, was whether the quality 
could be sensed by only one sense or more than one. A quality 
that can be sensed by only one sense, such as color, taste, sound, 
etc., is secondary ; whereas such qualities as shape, size, motion, etc., 
can be sensed by both sight and touch. In this way one sense can 
check on the other in respect to the primary qualities; whereas 
there is no check on qualities which can be sensed by only one 
sense except by repetition of the same act of sensing. This renders 
the primary qualities more objective since they are confirmable 
by two witnesses, whereas the secondary qualities have only one 
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witness with no confirmation from any other source. Where there 
is agreement between two witnesses we believe that there is truth; 
we doubt one witness, especially one that changes its story as do 
sight, hearing, taste, ete. 

This distinction is valid. Yet there is a more fundamental 
criterion; one that will clearly make the distinction between pri- 
mary and secondary qualities and at the same time explain why 
the primary qualities can be sensed by two senses and the secondary 
by only one, and why the primary qualities are considered to con- 
stitute the essence of things and the secondary qualities to be 
accidental. 

A primary quality is one that is analyzable, whereas a sec- 
ondary quality is simple. This is due to the fact that a primary 
quality is structural. It consists of a scheme of the spatial and 
temporal relations of the parts of the thing that has the quality. 
This is in agreement for the most part with traditional classifica- 
tions. Descartes’ list of primary qualities consisted of shape, size, 
position, and motion. Locke introduced solidity, thought of as 
the property of filling space, and number. Our criterion would 
eliminate solidity as would the’ criterion of one and two senses. 
Number also is questionable. It is primary in that it is structural, 
but it is never the property of a concrete object, but only of classes. 

On the basis of this distinction between the two kinds of quali- 
ties, why are primary qualities considered more objective? 

There is an ambiguity in the word ‘‘objective’’ which we must 
consider before answering the question. ‘‘Objective’’ may mean 
being independent of the subjective as pertaining to the thing- 
in-itself, to use Kantian terminology. Again it may mean public 
as opposed to private in the sense of being sharable or communi- 
cable. These two meanings are often confused. It may well be 
that the second meaning presupposes the first and that the denial 
of the first necessitates the denial of the second. Even if such 
should prove to be the case, the two would still be distinct. 

Now to return to our question. That which in sensory experi- 
ence is analyzable is communicable; whereas that which is simple 
is private and uncommunicable. This is due to a series of facts. 
That which is analyzable is structural, a pattern of relations. A 
concept is a pattern of relations. That which consists of a pat- 
tern of relations can have a concept formed of it which is ‘‘identi- 
eal’’ with the essence of the thing. This is true since a pattern of 
relations is a universal. Only concepts are communicable. That 
sense-idea which consists of a pattern of relations can be ‘‘ab- 
sorbed’’ into a concept and communicated; that sense-idea which 
does not consist of a pattern of relations is not communicable. 
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Therefore our sense-ideas of primary qualities are communicable 
and objective in this sense; whereas those of secondary qualities 
are uncommunicable, subjective, and private. 

A sense-idea of a quality which does not consist of a pattern 
of relations is unanalyzable and private. We can form a concept 
of such a quality, but it is a different kind of concept from the one 
in the case of the structural quality. For example, a concept can 
be formed of the quality blue, but the concept consists of the rela- 
tional pattern which specifies the position of blue in the color 
spectrum. This is quite different from the relational pattern 
which constitutes a structural quality. There is a sense in which 
I can tell another of what the sensed quality squareness consists, 
and in the same sense I can not tell another of what redness con- 
sists. As we have said, this is because the former is a structure, 
a pattern of relations; the latter is a simple, an ultimate. The 
former is communicable, objective; the latter private and sub- 
jective. 

We have seen how the sense-ideas of the primary qualities are 
objective in the sense of being communicable and thus public. 
We must now consider whether our sense-ideas of the primary quali- 
ties can be considered to be objective in the sense of resembling their 
respective qualities in an external object and whether our sense- 
ideas of secondary qualities can not be so considered. 

We pointed out above that it might be thought that being ob- 
jective in the sense of being communicable presupposed being ob- 
jective in the sense of resembling respective qualities in an external 
object. This, however, does not seem to be the case. It is the 
concept of the primary quality, even if it does ‘‘absorb’”’ in a way 
the sense-idea, that is, communicable, and many concepts do not 
have any existential counterparts, while all are communicable. 
Therefore, communicable objectivity does not presuppose specific 
external objectivity. However, it might be argued that all com- 
municability presupposes common experience, which is quite true. 
Nevertheless, it is entirely possible and plausible for all normal 
people to have similar sense-ideas when sensing a common object 
without their similar sense-ideas in any way resembling correspond- 
ing qualities in the external object. 

Is there any reason for believing that any of our sense-ideas 
are similar to correlated qualities in the external object? If we 
are correct in our position that our sense-ideas of the so-called pri- 
mary qualities are in their very nature patterns of relations, and 
we think that reflection upon the matter will reveal this to be the 
case, then we suggest that the sense-ideas of the primary qualities 
are similar to or approximate their correlated qualities in the ob- 
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ject. This is the case because of the nature of relations. It 
matters not what relations relate; relations are universals. To the 
right of is the same whether it relates two sense-ideas from the 
perspective of the subject or two external objects. The reason we 
say that sense-ideas, when judged to be of primary qualities, are 
similar to or approximate their correlated qualities in the object 
instead of saying that they are identical is that our sense-ideas of 
primary qualities are subject to misrepresentation in certain ways 
that can be detected by us and corrected, and may be subject 
also to systematic error which is undiscoverable. However, we can 
never be sure that even all discoverable error has been accounted 
for and corrected. But our sense-ideas of primary qualities can be 
corrected in a way that our sense-ideas of secondary qualities can 
not, in that the reports of two senses can be made use of; we can 
communicate to others what we sense and we can check with their 
sense-ideas ; and we can carry out operations of measuring, etc., to 
check. In light of the fact that there is always the possibility of 
uncorrected discoverable error and undiscoverable systematic error, 
perhaps ‘‘approximate’’ is more appropriate than ‘‘similar to’’ in 
describing the relation between our sense-ideas of primary qualities 
and their correlated qualities in the object in itself. 

In regard to our sense-ideas of secondary qualities, there does 
not seem to be any reason to suppose that they are similar to or 
approximate their corresponding qualities in the object in itself. 
For example, consider the sense-idea which we name ‘‘blueness.’’ 
So far as physics can discover, the corresponding condition or 
quality is the capacity of an object to absorb light waves of cer- 
tain lengths and to reflect others. It is clear that this is not what 
we mean by the name ‘‘blueness’’ when applied to a sense-idea. 
But when we specify the meaning of the name ‘‘figure,’’ for ex- 
ample, we see that it applies equally to the objective quality and to 


the sense-idea. This is the case since relations are the same re- 


gardless of the terms. 

This distinction between primary and secondary qualities can 
be further elucidated by an analysis of the meaning of ‘‘simple,”’’ 
for all properties are relational in some sense. We can not know 
an object in isolation; we can know it only in its relations. An 
object has two kinds of relations: homogeneous and heterogeneous. 
Homogeneous relations are those relating homogeneous relata, that 
is, relata of the same class. Heterogeneous relations relate relata 
of different classes. For our purposes it suffices to say that the 
relata are potentialities for entering into the said relations, and 
we need not inquire into what constitutes potentiality. It is clear 
that potentiality is not some neutral stuff, for what constitutes 
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potentiality for one thing may not be a potentiality for another. 
Pure potentiality is not enough. It has to be potentiality for the 
realization of whatever is in question. In fact, potentiality is a 
correlative term and has no meaning apart from its corollary, 
which is realization or actualization. There can be no actualiza- 
tion of anything except individuals, and individuals are always 
something particular and specific. Therefore, there can not be 
potentiality in general; it has to be potentiality of some particular, 
specific thing. , 

Every sensed quality is in a heterogeneous epistemological rela- 
tion. Berkeley was quite correct in pointing out that primary and 
secondary qualities are alike in this respect. However, there 
seems to be this difference between primary and secondary quali- 
ties: the heterogeneous relation between the object and the sensing 
subject is the relation that gives rise to a secondary quality; 
whereas the relation essential to a primary quality is a relation or 
set of relations that holds between or among elements of the ob- 
ject or other objects. Size, shape, motion, number, etc., are con- 
stituted by sets of relations between or among relata which are 
of the same class, namely, of the objective. Hence a primary 
quality is analyzable and definable in terms of objective relations. 
Secondary qualities are not analyzable in this way since they are 
not structural or relational in the same way. Of the two relata 
of the relation that gives rise to a secondary quality, one is in the 
object and the other in the subject. For this reason, a secondary 
quality is semi-private. We can not say with Locke that the 
quality is the power in the object to produce in us the sense-idea 
in the same way that we can say it of a primary quality. The 
quality arises upon a relation. The relation necessary for a sec- 
ondary quality does not exist in the object. Only one of its relata 
does. In the case of the primary quality, the relation necessary 
for or which constitutes the quality is in the object. This quality 
‘in the object becomes a relatum in the heterogeneous epistemologi- 
cal relation that gives rise to the sense-idea of the quality. The 
sense-idea of the primary quality has its subjective aspect just as 
the secondary quality and for this reason it varies with the condi- 
tions of the subject just as the secondary qualities do. However, 
squareness can be sensed by touch just as it can by sight because 
squareness is in the object; whereas color can not be sensed by any 
sense other than sight because one of the relata of the relation that 
gives rise to color is in some way bound up with the organ of sight. 

We have spoken of relations giving rise to qualities. A pri- 
mary quality is constituted by a set of relations. It is not some- 
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thing that rises or emerges out of them. Now this pattern of 
homogeneous relations enters into the heterogeneous epistemological 
relation and the pattern of relations as sensed is a pattern of rela- 
tions of secondary qualities. A secondary quality, unlike a pri- 
mary quality, arises or emerges from a relation, a relation which 
has one of its relata in the object and the other in a sense order. 
We might say with Locke that the relatum in the object is the 
quality and the emergent aspect a sense-idea. However, this seems 
to falsify the situation. It seems more appropriate to say that the 
relation is essential to the quality. However, the quality is not 
merely the relation as is the case with a primary quality. It 
emerges upon the relation or set of relations. What is in the object: 
is a relatum which may be called a relational quality. 

If this analysis does not falsify the situation, we can explain 
how our so-called sense-ideas of primary qualities approximate 
their correlated qualities in the object and how it is not the case 
that our so-called sense-ideas of secondary qualities do not resemble 
or approximate anything in the object. There is no sense-idea 
of a secondary quality unless in memory. There is only a rela- 
tion or set of relations with one relatum or set of relata in the ob- 
ject, the other in the subject, and the quality arises in this context. 
The relatum in the object is not the quality, but an essential aspect 
or condition of it. A secondary quality simply 1s in a certain con- 
text. It is not in the object and it is not in the mind. It is in a 
heterogeneous relational situation. A primary quality is in the 
object. It consists of a pattern of homogeneous relations, relations 
between and among aspects of the objective realm. When per- 
ceived, it is represented. How? Through the medium of sec- 
ondary qualities. The structural pattern in the object is repre- 
sented in the structural pattern of the secondary qualities. This 
representative structural pattern may more or less approximate 
the structural pattern in the object in a way that is indirectly 
determinable. . It is much the same as the resemblance between a 
map and the lay of the land. 

We now face the question: why are primary qualities considered 
more essential than secondary qualities? Professor Beck says: 
‘*As a matter of fact, though we may call any property accidental 
or essential, we generally require that a property we call essential 
be defined in a logical system of relations in which the property 
in question will be connected implicatively or causally with a 
maximum of other properties.’’ Professor Beck continues: ‘‘ Rela- 
tionships which mediate a maximum of inferences are those which 
are homogeneous, holding between relata which belong to the same 
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class.’”?? We have seen that primary qualities are defined by such 
relations. Hence the reason for considering them the essential 
aspect of the object and secondary qualities as accidental. How- 
ever, for some purposes, or some systems of relations, secondary 
qualities may be essential. 


E. M. Apams 
OxIo UNIVERSITY 





BOOK NOTES 


Philosophie der Erscheinung. Eine Problemgeschichte. (Erster 
Teil: Altertum und Mittelalter.) Hermnrich BartH. Basel: 
Benno Schwabe & Co. 1947. (American Representative, Al- 
bert J. Phiebig, New York.) xiv +390 pp. 28 fr. 


This is a historical analysis of the various meanings and trans- 
mutations of ‘‘appearance’’ (Erscheinung) from the pre-Socratic 
philosophers through Duns Scotus. It is in no sense intended to 
be a philosophy of appearance, that is, an effort to prove that ap- 
pearance is reality. On the contrary, one of the ineptitudes of 
the book is just that the author goes so far afield in tracing the 
meaning of appearance in successive historical contexts that the 
thread of the argument becomes exceedingly tenuous or is lost alto- 
gether ; over long stretches the book reads like a general history of 
philosophy with a special accent on ontological problems. The 
author does not draw a general conclusion at the end of this volume 
—the first part of a projected complete history of the problem of 
appearance—but the upshot seems to be this: The very word ‘‘ap- 
pearance’”’ implies the existence of a higher or more ultimate reality 
upon which phenomenal being depends and in which it participates, 
at least to some degree. The philosophers of ancient and medieval 
times vacillate between derogating ‘‘mere’’ appearance while look- 
ing through and beyond it for ‘‘true being,’’ and recognizing, on 
the other hand, that since actuality undeniably has being in some 
sense, it must be granted the status, at least, of a weaker form or 
an afterglow of true being. Conceived in the latter way, it aids 
the discriminating mind in the ascent to reality. 

Professor Barth traces these motifs through many guises and 
Gestalten: matter and spirit, the unlimited and the limit, matter 
and form, sensuous thing and ‘‘idea,’’ copy and paradigm, body 
and soul, many and One, contingent and necessary, particular and 
universal, nominal and real. He follows the progress of the gen- 
eral topic through the treatment of special topics such as substance, 


1 Lewis White Beck, ‘‘Secondary Qualities,’’ this JournaL, Vol. XLIII 
(1946), p. 605. 
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form, ideas, soul, logos, spirit, the Good, God, and related notions, 
as these occur in the major philosophers up to the Renaissance. 
In all cases he goes back to the sources, and his argument is im- 
pressively documented. He has also consulted many commentaries. 
Had he included the studies on Aristotle by Jaeger and Cherniss 
the reader might have been spared the repetition of the prepos- 
terous cliché of Aristotle’s ‘‘misunderstanding’’ of Plato’s theory 
of ideas. But on the whole Professor Barth’s interpretations are 
scholarly, judicious, and, one is obliged to add, familiar. 

For there is nothing new in the book excepting the alignment of 
the subject-matter by way of the special principle of selection em- 
ployed. The book points up no moral; the author draws none, 
and the material is presented in a manner that does not stimulate 
the reader to draw one of his own. Perhaps the author has it in 
mind to reveal in the volumes still to come the constructive bearings 
of his analysis upon current philosophical and cultural thought. 
The problem of appearance and reality is one of the Promethean 
questions of metaphysics. If metaphysics still has something to 
say to men, and I think it has, then this particular history of ideas 
should disclose something of importance. In this respect Profes- 
sor Barth’s Part I is disappointing because he has written it as 
though the writing of a scholarly history were wholly an end in 
itself. 


O. F. K. 


Franz von Baader et le Romantisme Mystique. (Bibliothéque 
d’Histoire de la Philosophie) Evens Susini. Paris: Librairie 
Philosophique J. Vrin. 1942. 2 volumes. 519 pp., 595 pp. 


Lettres Inédites de Franz von Baader. Evuatne Susini. Paris: 
Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin. 1942. 517 pp. 


Of all the Germans who were acclaimed as the leaders of the 
great metaphysical flowering around 1800, only Kant and Hegel 
are widely known in the English-speaking world. Despite some 
efforts made by Hugo Miinsterberg and Josiah Royce, Fichte is 
much less appreciated in England and America, now even less than 
before. Apart from such vague and scanty influences as those 
which Schelling had on the transcendentalists, on Louis Agassiz, 
the St. Louis School, on Charles S. Pierce, and the Canadian John 
Watson, Schelling has found only slight recognition in recent 
years. 

But none of these leading German thinkers is less known in 
America and England than Franz von Baader. Although he was 
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often thought by his best known contemporaries to be equal to or 
greater than Hegel and Schelling, his name is hardly mentioned in 
the histories of philosophy written by English and American his- 
torians. The few exceptions confirm this rule. There are ex- 
tremely meager references to Baader only in such lesser known 
or rather voluminous works as those by John Daniel Morell, John 
Theodore Merz, B. C. Burt, Horatio W. Dresser, Archibald B. D. 
Alexander. 

Strangely enough, however, Baader was the only great German 
metaphysician of his time who spent several years of his life in an 
English-speaking environment, mainly in Scotland. He was so 
much impressed by the ideals of English Quakerism that he planned 
to join the Society of Friends in Edinburgh in 1793. The English 
Quakers, he wrote to the Saxon statesman Julius Wilhelm von 
Oppel, know how to combine the most important things in life, 
‘‘Private Judgment & common Deliberation’’; they have ‘‘in 
praxi ... government without governors, peace without war, 
police power without taxes and even property without lawyers.’’ 
Baader’s writings might have recommended themselves to English . 
readers, especially by one characteristic which is generally said to 
be sadly missing in German philosophers, namely, humor and even 
wit; and, primarily, Baader’s unique grasp in the history of 
European mysticism (August Wilhelm Schlegel called him the 
‘*Boehmius redivivus’’) should have attracted large circles of Eng- 
lish friends of mystical speculation. 

Baader has doubtless exercised strong influences outside Ger- 
many in the non-English world. Sgren Kierkegaard showed far 
greater admiration for him than for Hegel; French thinkers 
such as Victor Cousin, Charles de Montalembert, the founder of 
‘*L,’Avenir,’’ Robert de La Mennais and Louis Bautain paid him 
their respects in the last years of his life, and the Russian religious 
emigrants from Bolshevism, Bulgakov and Berdiaev, speak of him 
with even more veneration than Schelling, Hegel and, with some 
qualification, Goethe had done a hundred years earlier. Now M. 
Susini has given us the most extensive study extant on Baader’s 
philosophy and very interesting correspondence. For the time 
being, M. Susini has excluded from his penetrating research work 
the political and sociological writings of Baader. None the less his 
work fills three stout volumes. 

It, naturally, gives me special satisfaction to see that M. Susini 
thinks my own book on Franz von Baader und die philosophische 
Romantik (Halle, Niemeyer, 1927) was the first modern re-evalua- 
tion of Baader’s highly complicated thought, and will ‘‘constitute 
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for a long time to come the best study on the philosopher.’’ But 
I do not wish to accept this and all his other praise without modify- 
ing it considerably in his favor. It is amazing to see with how 
much sovereign mastery he has dived into all the secret corners of 
his linguistically and philosophically so subtle and difficult topic. 

After having given a detailed analysis of Baader’s writings in 
chronological order up to the year 1800, he presents a systematic 
delineation of the work of the later forty years under four main 
headings: speculations on the meaning of creation, on knowledge, 
on evil, and on redemption from evil. In these four main chapters, 
comprising 800 pages, he has given what seems an exhaustive 
analysis of the vast material of cosmological, religious, ethical, 
etymological, and esthetic speculations developed by Baader in 
about thirteen of the fifteen volumes of his works. Naturally, with 
this richness of detail, some lucidity had to be sacrificed; but 
M. Susini’s fine, perceptive interpretation of numerous particulars, 
such as Baader’s observations on disease, on death, on sacrifice, on 
language, on genius, and on love, are inserted, with the greatest 
possible clarity, into a magnificently composed whole. There is, 
at any rate, no simple easy way of introduction to Baader. As he 
himself once wrote in a letter to Montalembert, whose full text 
M. Susini publishes for the first time, anyone ‘‘who wishes to be 
introduced to the heaven of knowledge in soft slippers should leave 
my writings unread.’’ 

It is not the smallest merit of M. Susini’s Baader studies that 
he clearly recognizes the particularly high value of the correspond- 
ence which Baader kept up with practically all of Germany’s lead- 
ing intellectuals of his time, and with many non-Germans. After 
Johannes Sauter and I had published only a small number of 
letters not previously printed by Franz Hoffmann in his edition 
of ‘‘Franz von Baader’s Sammtliche Werke,’’ 1850 ff., M. Susini’s 
devotion to his hero and his extended, patient inquiries enabled 
him to publish a whole volume of previously unknown or only 
partly known letters and manifestos—among them documents of 
extremely great historical and philosophical interest. 

M. Susini, though by no means uncritical toward the work of 
Baader, is probably somewhat more of a Baaderian than I would 
think acceptable. But his splendid work certainly demonstrates, 
in a striking way, how much more Baader has to offer to the re- 
ligious thought and ‘‘existentialist’’ mood of our time than has 
been generally realized. 

Davin BAUMGARDT 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Come + Marz fece passare il comunismo dall’utopia alla screnza. 
BENEDETTO Croce. Bari: Laterza. 1948. 48 pp. 200 lire. 


Here are four essays in which Benedetto Croce enforces against 
marxism arguments which he states are different from the argu- 
ments he used about fifty years ago in his Materialismo storico e 
economia marzistica. As a matter of fact Materialismo storico is 
quoted here more than once, and this criticism refers immediately 
to the very first stages of Croce’s own idealism rather than to its 
latest developments. The point he made originally against Hegel 
was that according to Hegel the dialectical Becoming of the Idea 
was bound to stop when its last and highest point (the ultimate 
synthesis of the Idea as Absolute Knowledge) had been reached. 


_If dialectical movement was a universal rule and the Idea was 


infinite Becoming, this meant that at a certain moment Absolute 
Being was doomed to annihilation. or at least that there is some- 
thing beyond dialectical movement,—a point of view which Croce 
styles (one does not exactly understand why) a ‘‘theological’’- 
standpoint. Croce on the contrary maintained that when the Idea 
reached self-awareness and became Spirit, the dialectical movement 
changed and the Spirit had a circular movement by which each 
spiritual form appeared again and again. No form ‘‘overcame’’ 
and absorbed completely the precedent stages. Spirit went on 
and on indefinitely—and got nowhere. History is the perpetual 
rule and essence of Being. 

Croce’s criticism of Marx moves in the restricted limits of 
idealism. Croce proves that the famous ‘‘overcoming’’ and denial 
of philosophy on the part of Marx was pure blather, and that in 
fact Marx preserved the essentials of Hegelianism, including the 
‘‘theological’’ paralogism. Maintaining that history was history 
of the clash of social classes (materialistic dialectics) Marx too con- 
tradicted himself by averring that in the final stage (communist 
society) classes would cease to exist.. This would mean that his- 
tory, too, and being in general, in so far as it is conditioned by 
dialectic movement, would cease to exist. 

Croce’s criticism shows evident traces of his grand manner and 
best analysis, but it reduces marxism to the limit of a quarrel in the 
bosom of the unhappy family of the Hegelians. Much more could 
be said by anybody who is not bound by idealistic tenets. On the 
other hand the old polemical verve of Croce flares up again (as it 
did so many times under the fascist regime) at the deplorable be- 
havior of.so many ‘‘philosophers’’ going over to Marxism to follow 
the prevailing fashion and party, with the same nonchalance with 
which they followed hitherto Mussolini’s and Hitler’s lead. Croce’s 
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lofty reproaches should be read by everybody because criminal 
time-serving is not an Italian occurrence only: ‘‘And now we find 
the same professors laboring to accumulate on the texts of Marx 
and Engels whom they scarcely know, volumes and pamphlets and 
catechisms devoted to minds like Lenin and his successor Stalin, 
foreign or rebellious to any philosophical or historical research. 

. So far indeed can go the vanity, the flightiness, the time- 
serving, the opportunism, the stupidity of professors and specially 
of professors of philosophy, whom I know by long experience to be 
incorrigible but whom I must point out so that they may be known 
in their true character.’’ 


M. M. R. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 
Dostoevsky, Fyodor: The Grand Inquisitor. With reflections 


on the story by William Hubben. New York: Association Press. 


1948. 49 pp. $1.50. (This Haddam House reprint of the Grand 
Inquisitor scene from The Brothers Karamazov is beautifully done. 
The reprint fills a need felt by some teachers who have wanted to 
use the Inquisitor scene but have found the cost of the total book 
prohibitive. Mr. Hubben’s reflections add to the classroom use- 
fulness of the book. Although he does not get very deep in his 
discussion of the scene or of Dostoevsky, he does give some relevant 
information, and points in the ie of the traditional interpre- 
tation. J. R. E.) 

Pannekoek, Anton: Lenin as Philosopher. A Critical Exami- 
nation of the Philosophical Basis of Leninism. (New Essays 
Pamphlet Series, Number 1.) New York: New Essays. 1948. 
80 pp. $1.00. (Translated from the German edition of 1938.) 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL REsEaRCH. Vol. VIII, 
No. 4. A Symposium on the Philosophy of Freedom. Published 
under the auspices of the International Institute of Philosophy and 
of UNESCO, on the Occasion of the Tenth International Congress 
of Philosophy, (Amsterdam, August, 1948). Introductory Re- 
marks: H. J. Pos. Reflections on Freedom in Education: 8. P. 
Capen. The Discipline of Freedom: H. M. Kallen. Two Concepts 
of Freedom: V. J. McGill. Freedom as Fulfillment: J. G. Clapp. 
Liberty as a Fact, Freedom as a Right: Eduard Nicol. Freedom 
and Existence in Some Recent Philosophies: Jean Wahl. Freedom 
in the Philosophy of East and West: J. H. van der Hoop. A Phi- 
losophy for UNESCO: Richard McKeon.—Modes of Reflection: 
Marvin Farber. Realism and the New Way of Words: Wilfrid 
Sellars. Linguistic Method in Philosophy: Max Black. On the 
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Distinction between the Analytic and the Synthetic: John Wild 
and J. L. Coblitz. Genesis of the Dialectic: J. K. Fesbleman. 
Toward a Solution of the Problem of Solipsism: Alfred Stern. On 
God and Immortality: F. B. Fitch. Discussions—Critical Com- 
ments on Professor Fitch’s Article ‘‘On God and Immortality”’: 
C. A. Baylis. Reply to Professor Baylis’ Criticisms: F. B. Fitch. 
‘‘Derivation’’ of Universals: P. A. Carmichael. Philosophy of 
Organism: A Rejoinder to Professor Werkmeister: R. 8. Lallie. 
Some Brief Reflections about the Definition of Metaphysics in the 
Congress on the Philosophy of Science (Chicago, December, 1947) : 
Jean Wahl. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. LVII, No. 4. What Con- 
tribution Can Philosophy Make to World Understanding? 
Cornelius Krusé. Rationalism and Empiricism: An Inquiry into 
the Roots of Philosophical Error: Hans Reichenbach. Philosophy, 
the Cult of Unintelligibility: A. C. Benjamin. Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Association. Discussion—The Problem of 
Ugliness in Art: Lucius Garvin. 

Anatysis. Vol. 8, No. 6. Logic and Fact: A. H. Basson. 
Professor Ayer’s Query on ‘‘Other Minds’’: C. D. Rollins. Desig- 
nation and Truth: P. T. Geach. 

PHILOsopHic ABstTRAcTs. Volume VIII, Number 25. 

Rivista pt Fiosoria NEo-Scouastica. Anno XL, Fascicolo II. 
Nota sulla storia del principio d’inerzia: R. Masi. Per il ritorno 
della metafisica: C. Arata. La filosofia del linguaggio in W. von 
Humboldt: G. Vecchi. Note e Discussioni—A proposito di una 
filosofia della esperienza: C. Calvettt. 

Rivista DI Finosoria. Volume XXXIX, III della Terza Serie, 
Fascicolo 1. Nota sui termini: ‘‘Scienza,’’ ‘‘Conoscensa,”’ 
‘*Mondo,’’: N. Abbagnano. Lo Stato ed il problema della verita: 
E. Opocher. Per la storia del giansenismo italiano: G. Solari. 
Nota sul concetto di possibilité nel pensiero kantiano: A. Galim- 


bert:. Il manifesto filosofico della scuola storica del diritto, a cura 
di L. Firpo: K. Marz. 





